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“But Gyan, what will I say? I am not an urban sociologist,” Edward Said 
wrote me in an email. 

It was 2003, and he was responding to my invitation to deliver a lecture 
in the Urban Reflections lecture series that I had instituted in the Cities: 
Society, Space, and History program of the Shelby Cullom Davis Center for 
Historical Studies at Princeton University. I had started this lecture series 
because I wanted to invite prominent intellectuals, including those who 
were not scholars of the city, to reflect on urban questions in a historical 
perspective. What did they think of the city as society? What had the prom- 
ises of urbanity once been, and what were they today? What did they think 
of the city as a site of critical imaginations? Edward had seemed a natural 
for this purpose, and I was immensely pleased when he almost instantly 
accepted my invitation. But evidently he was having second thoughts. So I 
wrote back that I did not invite him as an urban sociologist nor did I want 
him to pretend to be one. Couldn’t he draw on his memories of Cairo to 
reflect on the geography of the colonial cities? Or speak about his remem- 
brance of Jerusalem in light of the Palestinian flight and Israeli domination? 
No, he did not want to be “memoirish.” I thought about the matter and 
then asked if it wasn’t the case that the open, democratic air promised by 
the modern city had been implicit in the thoughts of the anticolonial in- 
tellectuals about whom he had written so eloquently? And, in any case, 
hadn’t they all been urban intellectuals? Couldn’t he explore the place of 
the city in the imagination of postcolonial futures? Wasn’t his concept of 
secular criticism related to urbanity? Edward wrote back instantly: “Sug- 
gestive as ever! Now I am excited to do the lecture, ifhealth permits.” I never 
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thought then that the conditional clause in his sentence would actually as- 
sert its force with such finality as it did on 25 September 2003. 

Edward Said’s passing away left many conversations and projects unfin- 
ished, not the least of which is the struggle for an independent Palestinian 
homeland. But Edward was not a one-dimensional intellectual; an impres- 
sive range of intellectual undergrowth nourished even his single-minded 
and resolute political commitments to the cause of Palestine and to anti- 
imperialism. My conversation with him on the city, cut short so abruptly 
by his death, reflected this quality of his intellectual and political interests 
and their enormous range. 

This conversation began in Bombay. It was November 2000, and I had 
been in the city for about a month, exploring the idea of writing on it. One 
day I happened to chance on Said’s “Reflections on Exile” and Other Essays. 
My eyes leapt to the essay on the remembered Cairo of his youth.! It is a 
wonderful evocation of Cairo as a cosmopolitan city. The European influ- 
ence was plentiful and dominant. The most prominent European presence 
was, understandably, the British Cairo, visible, among other places, in the 
immaculately maintained polo fields, racetrack, football fields, and bowling 
greens of the Gezira Club. There were, in addition, other cultural enclaves— 
French, Italian, Greek, Belgian, American, Jewish, and Syrian. Said writes 
about growing up in this Cairo of an annual opera and ballet season, recitals, 
concerts, tennis, golf, regular performances by the Comédie Française and 
the Old Vic (see “CR,” pp. 272-73). It was a Cairo that was immensely mal- 
leable to European cultural influences but only fitfully open to its Arab and 
Islamic lives. Deeply aware of this division between the European world and 
Arab world, Said speaks of his fleeting encounters with native Cairenes on 
the street and in public places. He describes these encounters as a “contact 
with nature,” as opposed to the highly processed, cultivated, and disciplined 
world he inhabited. Said evokes these brief encounters to speak about the 


1. See Edward W. Said, “Cairo Recalled: Growing up in the Cultural Crosscurrents of 1940s 
Egypt,” “Reflections on Exile” and Other Essays (Cambridge, Mass., 2000), pp. 268-75; hereafter 
abbreviated “CR.” 
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traffic between Europe and Cairo, about a time when Cairo was “cosmo- 
politan, free, full of wonderful privileges” (“CR,” pp. 274, 274). Then, it 
could be home to someone like Ignace Tiegerman, a Polish-Jewish pianist 
who played Chopin and Schumann with great elegance and lived an ex- 
patriate life in Cairo. For Said, the most poignant image of this Cairo was 
watching Tiegerman listen to an exceptionally talented student of his: she 
was a mother of four, a “devout Muslim,” who played the piano with her 
head completely covered by a veil (“CR,” p. 275). Understandably, this Cair- 
ene trafficking of the “ultra-European” and the “ultra-Islamic Arab” came 
to an end with the city’s Arabization under Nasser. 

It was uncanny to read Said’s account in Bombay where a decidedly mel- 
ancholy discourse about the decline of the cosmopolitan city was in the air. 
Ihad gone to Bombay to explore and understand the city’s captivatingimag- 
inations, its representation as a place of desire and dreams, but what I en- 
countered there was a portrait of cosmopolitan Bombay in ruins. My 
conversations with the city’s residents, the newspaper and magazine com- 
mentaries, and literary and academic writings drew a picture of irreversible 
transformation. Where once textile mills and docks had hummed Bombay’s 
siren song, there was now the cacophony of the postindustrial megalopolis. 
Old Bombay was no more, killed not by decay and stagnation but by chok- 
ing urbanization. In place of the clearly defined city of mills, workers in the 
textile industry and on the docks, and trade unions, there was now the so- 
cially amorphous world of the megacity strung out slackly between its rich 
and poor ends. Civic services were straining at the seams under the pressure 
exerted by explosive and unplanned growth. Nativist passions, communal 
riots, the nexus between corrupt politicians and greedy businessmen had 
destroyed civic consciousness and wrecked the city as a coherent and cos- 
mopolitan space. Hanging over the city was the ominous shadow cast by 
the Shiv Sena, the political party that had bullied its way into dominating 
the political landscape by using a toxic brew of nativist and communal pro- 
paganda, spiked with a generous supply of vitriolic rhetoric and muscle 
power. Many recalled with horror the communal fire, stoked by the Shiv 
Sena, that had consumed the lives of hundreds of Muslims in 1992-93 and 
was followed by bomb blasts that ripped through the city. The experience 
of violence had led several intellectuals to wonder if Bombay’s cosmopol- 
itanism had been just a facade, now as charred as the buildings incinerated 
in the fiery explosions. Clearly, the corpses of riot victims and the twisted 
metal and shattered glass of bombed office buildings were not the only de- 
bris left behind by these grim events. Political commentators inside and 
outside Bombay spoke with great sadness about the passing away of some- 
thing equally valued—Bombay’s self-image as a modern, cosmopolitan city. 
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Three years later, when the Shiv Sena officially renamed Bombay, calling it 
Mumbai, the rechristening seemed to formalize the transformation that had 
already occurred. 

Powerful and compelling though these accounts were, I read in their mel- 
ancholy representations the desire for the city as a place of promise; the 
longing for an optimistic urban future appeared to animate the pessimistic 
denouement of the present as history. Whatever else cities may be, they 
almost always represent an aspiration, a desire for a better future. Exploi- 
tation, domination, poverty, malnutrition, and violence may be the daily 
reality for many city dwellers, but cities are also spaces of hope where mil- 
lions of willing and unwilling migrants seek a better life. It was this aspi- 
ration, an “optimism of the will,” that was intrinsic to Said’s “pessimism of 
the intellect.” Something of this relationship between criticism and desire 
was what I had in mind when I wrote to him about the promise of the city 
implicit in the anticolonial intellectuals’ imagination of postcolonial fu- 
tures. To the extent that cities are places of fabricated identities and affili- 
ations rather than filiations, to use Said’s terms, urbanity is also related to 
his concept of secular criticism as nontheological thought. To be sure, Said’s 
writings did not clearly articulate and develop these connections between 
urbanity and his critical concepts, but I did not read his evocation of cos- 
mopolitan Cairo as mere nostalgia. 

Indeed, another way of understanding the discourse about cosmopoli- 
tanism’s decline is to keep in mind what Said remembers so fondly: not the 
“imported mythology” of European superiority, not the protocols of the 
colonial order, but Tiegerman and the veiled pianist, figures made possible 
by colonialism but also exceeding its logic of separation and segregation. 
Nasserite Cairo ruled out the possibility of such figures, but nonetheless 
Said welcomes the city’s Arabization because it dismantled the controls im- 
posed by European rule. New forms of urban encounters were opened. 

A vivid sense of postcolonial Cairo’s urban promise can be found in 
Said’s essay “Cairo and Alexandria.” He notes at the beginning of this essay 
that when he lived in Egypt he experienced the two cities as smells, sights, 
and sounds—“Alexandria ruled by wind and sea, Cairo by river and des- 
ert.”? When he visited the two cities three decades later, in 1989, he saw them 
as historical, political, and cultural sites. He notes Egypt’s transformation 
under Nasser and Sadat, the effects of the 1967 war, and the aftermath of 
Camp David. The prominent political optic of his vision renders Said a very 
different kind of flaneur. Unlike Walter Benjamin’s gaze, Said’s is captured 


2. Said, “Cairo and Alexandria,” “Reflections on Exile” and Other Essays, p. 337; hereafter 
abbreviated “CA.” 
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not by the play of capital but by the effects of politics. Arabized, Cairo offers 
a different kind of tableau from that in which Tiegerman and the veiled 
pianist appeared. Now the air is more democratic. At Midan el Tahrir, the 
plaza at the center of the city, Said spots 


the scraggly peasant family alighting from a provincial bus; the group of 
young men, newspapers furled under their arms, joking together and 
eating tirmus (lupin beans in brine); a handful of elderly Effendis (office 
workers or government employees); an increasingly large number of 
muhaggabat (veiled women), often walking (improperly) with a young 
man, and likely in Cairo to have dressed up their veil with a little orna- 
ment or feather, or to set it off with a flirtatious lifting of the eyebrows. 
[“CA,” p. 338] 


Across on Gezira Island, where the Gezira Club, the fabled but faded 
symbol of British colonialism, stands, he notices a more democratic and 
varied urban scene of tennis players, swimmers, and picnickers. The city 
had grown from three million in 1960 to fourteen million in 1990, when 
Said wrote his essay; yet, he notes, one feels a sense of space. Walking and 
loitering are valued pleasures, and places of rest spring up unpredictably 
around food vendors on the streets: “Mill about there for a while (eating is 
not recommended unless you have built up strong immunity) and you will 
feel not a spectator but a participant in the life of a city bound together like 
the many branches of a family” (“CA,” p. 339). The end of colonialism had 
made this Cairo possible. Now, the right to the city is not simply an assertion 
of entitlement to political privileges or to particular objects of consumption. 
Rather, it is a claim for a more expansive right to urban life or, in Henri 
Lefebvre’s terms, to urbanity as an oeuvre, as a polyvalent and polysensorial 
world of work and play, isolation and encounter, similarity and difference, 
and symbolic and creative activities.’ 

The right to urban life in Said’s postcolonial Cairo goes hand in hand 
with a sense of live history. Said writes about Cairo spilling beyond the co- 
lonial limits to include new districts, making it as historically rich and lay- 
ered as Rome and Athens. Yet, history in Cairo has not been museumized; 
the past often fades away unmemorialized or, in as confusing a way as the 
city itself, memorialized in jarring juxtapositions rather than in a carefully 
arranged and preserved fashion. While Western visitors gravitate toward 
ancient monuments and museums, in Said’s Cairo competing and conflic- 


3. See Henri Lefebvre, Writings on Cities, trans. Eleonore Kofman and Elizabeth Lebas (Oxford, 
1996), pp. 147-49. 
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tual histories coexist. The new coexists with and intrudes on the old. “Cairo 
fends for itself, and history must do the same” (“CA,” p. 341). 

Like Said’s Cairo, Bombay also resists the organization of its history in a 
neat evolutionary fashion. Different histories live cheek by jowl, all jumbled 
up, resisting their representation as a smooth movement from cosmopol- 
itanism to nativism and communalism. Exploding urbanization, the death 
of the textile industry and trade unions, and the rise of the Shiv Sena have 
transformed the city, but Bombay still represents the promise of the city as 
society. When I described Bombay in this fashion to Edward when I saw 
him after the lecture that he delivered at Princeton in 2001, he insisted that 
surely ethnic violence must queer my pitch. Fresh from my visit to Bombay, 
I enthusiastically countered by saying that just as colonial cosmopolitanism 
was a powerful but partial representation, so too is the image of Bombay 
as a city consumed by ethnic passions and conflicts. Influential though the 
Shiv Sena is, it operates in a city of diverse and divergent histories that 
existed side by side. Attracted by the city’s position as the hub of manu- 
facturing, finance, and the film industry, people from all over India have 
washed up on the island. They speak different languages—Marathi, Gu- 
jarati, Hindi, Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Malayalam, and English—practice 
different faiths—Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and 
Jainism—and belong to different castes and classes. Historically, immi- 
grants from villages and small towns have managed their assimilation into 
the modern metropolis by maintaining their native tongues and cultures in 
their homes and neighborhoods; Bombay’s map is a jigsaw puzzle of distinct 
neighborhoods marked by community, language, religion, dress, and cui- 
sine. In offices, factories, and bazaars, however, the languages of work and 
business in the modern city provide the means for communicating across 
difference. Bombayites have even concocted a hybrid but wonderfully ex- 
pressive vernacular for everyday communication— Bambaiya—across lin- 
guistic borders. Western theorists and writers have often thought of the city 
as a space of public conversation, but Bombay literally invented a mongrel 
language to make communication possible among its diverse citizens. The 
city has long been known as a place that successfully manages the modern 
condition of the transitory togetherness of strangers; it has excelled in de- 
vising a makeshift and everyday art of dealing with the experience of di- 
versity and discord. This has never evolved into a full-blown philosophy or 
ideology or gained the visibility of the elegant and elite ideal of cosmopol- 
itanism, but it forms the stuff of Bombay’s daily life. And even the image 
of the cosmopolitan city’s ruins, I pointed out to Edward, expresses the eth- 
ical ideal of urbanity in the present though it disguises itself as a represen- 
tation of the past. 
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When I spoke with Edward, I had not fully read or understood the ar- 
guments about urbanity implicit in his reminiscences and observations of 
Cairo, or I would have responded to his questions with insights from his 
own work. Instead, I relied largely on my enthusiasm and intuition. To my 
great benefit, I have returned to his essays to carry on the conversation with 
him that began in Bombay and continued episodically in person and elec- 
tronically. 

An important part of that conversation was my desire to get him to ac- 
tually visit Bombay so he could see with his own eyes the picture I had 
sketched. Somehow, the city had not figured in his itinerary when he visited 
India in 1997. He had been to Delhi and Calcutta where a heady air of an- 
ticolonial and Third World solidarity greeted him. He had found these sen- 
timents rejuvenating and asked me if Bombay would have been different. 

I assured him that while Bombay, too, could have feted him with similar 
political sentiments, it would also have engaged him in an urban and urbane 
conversation about the predicaments and promises of living the life of dif- 
ference and invention in the modern world. I said that he would have found 
this engagement worthy for hadn’t the desire for an open refashioning of 
society lain at the back of anticolonial struggles, and doesn’t that still ani- 
mate the aspiration today to live lives that exceed the horizon of powerful 
nation-states? Then I told him about Saeed Mirza, a Bombay filmmaker 
who directs gritty motion pictures about the city. Mirza had never met Said, 
but he had read him and had asked me to extend his greetings to Edward. 
So, I did. Edward’s eyes gleamed as he said, “So, when do we go there?” 


